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Some educators are reluctant to use the word 'consumer' 
in regard to students. In fact, there has been resis- 
tance to the idea of student consumerism by those who 
point out that education is not a consumer item like a 
car or a haircut. One commentator has noted: 


There are serious drawbacks to an imagery based on stu- 
dents as consumers or receivers of an educational pro- 
duct or service.In large measure, consumerist rhetoric 
conjures up an image of unwitting victims pitted against 
uncrupulous villains bent on gaining a quick profit. 

The reality of postsecondary study is much different: 
Students are active participants in the learning process 
not passive recipients of a service. A specific product 
cannot be expected; although the institution can provide 
opportunities for learning, the result for any particu- 
lar student depends heavily on individual interest and 
effort. And most institutions conscientiously seek to 
provide good instructional and other services even if 
actual performance falls short of that mark. 


These objections notwithstanding, the student consumer 
movement continues to grow. A recent editorial in 
Change magazine summarized the developments in student 
consumerism. The students are older, more experienced, 
and have a greater sense of a right 'to be informed of 
the facts of what they are buying for their education 
dollars, a right they hold as unassailable as that of 
breathing reasonably unpolluted air.' 


The consumer movement has had considerable success in 
the area of better information for students. 
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The student consumer information sections of the Education Amendments of 1976, 
which became effective July 1, 1977, require accurate disclosure by educational institutions on 
such items as financial assistance, instructional programs, refund policies, estimated costs, facilities, 
faculty, student retention, and employment prospects.? These amendments insure the participa- 
tion of the federal government in fostering consumerism among students, even if the exact effects 
of the amendments as yet remain unclear. 


Most of the current efforts for student consumer protection have concentrated on the areas 
of the recruitment of students, the advertising of academic institutions, financial policies, ad- 
mission and graduation standards, and opportunities for employment upon graduation. Very little 
of the consumer movement has entered the classroom itself. 


THE NEBRASKA PROJECT 


How can the concept of consumerism enter the classroom without upsetting the delicate 
balance between student and faculty rights? One such attempt is currently taking place in 
Nebraska. 


Six Nebraska universities and colleges are currently involved in a three-year project—sup- 
ported in part by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education—entitled “Helping 
Students Become More Sophisticated Consumers of Their Own Education.” This project brings 
consumerism into the classroom. The participating institutions represent a diverse group of public 
and private, large and small schools noted for their interest and activities in student and faculty 
development. They are Chadron State College, the College of Saint Mary, Doane College, Kearney 
State College, the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, and the University of Nebraska at Omaha. 
Originally canceived by K. Patricia Cross, the project is being coordinated by the University of 
Nebraska. 


The major component of the project is a course in learning analysis. This course is intended 
to help students—primarily freshmen—become more knowledgeable and analytical about their 
own learning reactions. It begins by inviting students to explore their own approaches to learning 
through a set of measures of cognitive style. The introductory unit of the learning analysis course 
also includes a survey of the principles of learning and a discussion of various teaching models. 


* The introductory unit of the course is followed by a series of content units (of three or four 
weeks duration) taught by outstanding instructors from different disciplines using different teach- 
ing techniques, such as the self-paced instruction, experiential learning, gaming and simulation, 
lecture-demonstration, discovery, and open classroom methods. During these content units, 


students keep track of their learning reactions, analyze their responses to the teaching method, 
and learn the disciplinary content of each unit. 


Desired student outcomes from the course include knowledge of one’s preferred learning 
style and of the teaching-learning environments in which various strategies are optimally used; 
knowledge of how to adapt to non-preferred learning situations; experience with a variety of 
teaching methods; and introductory knowledge about the psychology of learning and several 
other disciplines. : 


Project Goals a ; 

The goal of the Nebraska project is to improve both teaching and learning by helping students 
become more sophisticated consumers of their own education. In education, as in the larger 
society, there is reason to believe that consumers who know what they want will be highly effec- 
tive in getting it. 

Although students and faculty share responsibility for the effectiveness of the teaching-learn- 
ing process, most of the current attention on the instructional process is directed toward “faculty 
development” and the “improvement of instruction.”” These efforts to improve the teaching side 
of the equation are faced with some common obstacles. The first hurdle is to gain recognition for 
the problem. . 
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To date, campus approaches to raising faculty awareness have consisted largely of activities 
¢  / such as workshops, discussions of rewards for improved teaching, faculty senate resolutions and 
oo policy statements, administrative statements regarding the importance of teaching to the institu- 
tion, and distinguished teaching awards—with attendant publicity. Most colleges and universities 
also provide offices for the improvement of instruction. Such offices, however, usually attract only 
a small minority of faculty members to their services, and on most campuses today, there is no 
feeling on the part of the majority of faculty that the improvement of teaching is a high-priority 
item on their institution’s agenda. 


One might argue that since teachers appear satisfied, perhaps the need for improvement is 
not as great as many think it is. There is evidence to refute such a simplistic answer. Research has 
shown that some of the new teaching strategies result in significantly improved learning for some 
students, and there is evidence that the improvement of teaching performance is possible.’ 


There is also a need to help students analyze what is good learning experience for them. If 
students are knowledgeable about various teaching alternatives and analytical about what methods 
work for them, they are likely to help create the first condition for change—faculty awareness of 
the expectations of knowledgeable learners. Faculty, thus, do not bear the full responsibility for 
the improvement of the teaching-learning process. Students themselves can assume more respon- 
sibility for the effectiveness of learning. There is some danger that in the present enthusiasm for 
faculty development, students may become the passive observers of efforts to improve instruction 
and they may come to consider themselves the lofty judges of teaching performance, instead of 
equal partners in the teaching-learning process. 
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As lifelong learning plays an increasingly critical role in American life, it is also important that 
students learn something about the activity involved in learning and about their own cognitive 
styles and preferences. Increasingly, learners will be called on to make choices from an array of 
nontraditional alternatives—offered not only by established educational institutions, but by indus- 
try, government, Community agencies, and communications media. Learning how to learn and to 


make the diagnoses and selections that serve needs at a particular time may be one of the most 
important lessons that colleges can teach. The Nebraska project is attempting to come to grips 
\ __—With the problem of educating students for a lifetime of continuous learning. 


Another problem area that exists in most improvement of teaching projects concerns the 
evaluation of effective teaching. There are charges that students are not always competent to 
evaluate teaching—that charismatic lecturers have an advantage in the ratings and that high graders 
are rated higher than low graders. In addition, some professors complain that teacher-evaluation 
forms are designed for traditional courses, and the innovator is penalized for offering instruction 
that cannot be adequately evaluated through present methods. There are elements of truth to 
these claims, and thus the problem of credibility of student ratings remains an issue with many 
faculty members.* There is also a concern that the overemphasis on the action of teaching is 
underplaying the role of the action of learning. 


The Nebraska project is asking students to rate their learning reactions rather than the quality 
of teaching, thereby confronting the student with a task for which he or she is uniquely qualified. 
Moreover, attention becomes focused where it should be—on the activity of learners rather than 
teachers—thereby rewarding attempts on the part of professors to experiment with better ways of 
presenting their material, and minimizing the temptation for immature learners to give high ratings 
to classes that make fewer demands on them. Since student learning is the ultimate criterion of 
teaching effectiveness, the use of student-learning scales, which are being developed as part of 
the Nebraska project, will not only assist faculty members in analyzing their teaching effectiveness, 
but will also assist students in optimizing their individual approaches to learning. 


Another problem addressed by the Nebraska project concerns student choices of alternative 
instructional methods. Once students become knowledgeable consumers of education, they must 
be provided with adequate information about possible learning alternatives. In recent years, 
student ratings of courses and instructors have been made public in many colleges and universities. 
The rationale is that students should be able to choose the “best” courses. But research has 
shown over the years that there probably is no “best” way to teach or to learn; a method that 
proves useful for one student may not be helpful to another. Consumers have different needs at 
different times and in different subjects. The Nebraska project is attempting to prepare students 

ad to analyze different teaching methods so that they may, whenever possible, select the method 
that suits their needs at the time. 
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The Nebraska project addresses some common problems and suggests possible solutions. 
The following brief statements of the problems being addressed by the Nebraska project are 
followed by notations of the attempted solution. 


(1) Faculty should recognize that present teaching methods may not be effective for many 
students. (Students are helped to analyze their learning reactions to various teaching strategies and 
to communicate their reactions to teachers.) 


(2) The closed classroom door must be opened so that faculty may observe alternative teach- 
ing methods used by successful colleagues. (An open-demonstration laboratory has been created 
in which students and outstanding teachers are studying and experimenting with effective teach- 
ing-learning strategies.) 


(3) Students must become prepared for their role as lifelong learners by gaining more insight 
into their individualistic learning styles and reactions to various teaching approaches. (The course 
in learning analysis helps students to become self-analytical regarding their learning processes.) 


(4) Students must be able to choose learning options on the basis of information about the 
learning situation. Present instructor ratings provide majority judgments (i.e., “good,” “poor’’) 
that are inadequate to guide the student in making wise consumer choices regarding personal 
needs. (Students learn how to seek information about the teaching methods used in courses 
offered at participating institutions.) 


(5) The present emphasis on faculty development fails to articulate the teaching-learning 
equation in which faculty and students share the responsibility for the improvement of teaching 
and learning. (Faculty and students are brought together in the course on learning analysis to 
jointly study learner reactions to various teaching approaches.) 


(6) The present student ratings of faculty performance tend to cast students into the role 
of “judge.” Certain problems with those judgments cause credibility problems with some faculty 


members. (Student learning scales are being developed, which will enable students to judge the 
effectiveness of teaching by rating the extent and quality of their own learning rather than by 
serving as observers anc judges of teachers and their effectiveness.) 


The quality of teaching and learning implies responsibilities on the part of both students and 
faculty. The essence of tl 2 Nebraska project is that students hold an important and heretofore 
ignored key to the improvement of teaching and learning. If the project can help students become 
more analytical observers of their own learning reactions, they will not only assume more respon- 
sibility for the quality of tiieir learning, but they will be able to improve the quality of teaching, 
monitor their learning reactions to various teaching strategies, become more knowledgeable 
consumers of education, and become more competent evaluators of teaching effectiveness.’ 


It is clear that, in the years ahead, there will be a greater consumer orientation toward educa- 
tion, especially at a time when education is no longer a seller’s market in which students feel 
grateful for educational opportunities. Now, when postsecondary education is viewed by students 
and society alike as a right rather than a privilege, the institutions have to be concerned with the 
desires of students. As a result, consumerism in education will grown. 


Taking consumerism into the classroom, through such concepts as learning analysis, rather 
than suing professors for lack of performance, may prove to be a clear step forward." 


*Taken from "Current Issues in Higher Education" 
1978 National Conference Series, 
American Association for Higher Education. 
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P.S. Did you know that Matt 
Douglass (Engineering, Sir George) 
was awarded the Western Electric 
Fund Award for excellence in the 
instruction of engineering? 


Qualifications for this award included: 


1. Possessing and being able to com- 
municate a broad and accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject area. 


2. Possessing self-confidence, creating 
a feeling of harmony between self 

and students and being able to meet 
difficulties with poise. 


3. Possessing a sense of proportion, 
stressing fundamentals and disregarding 
trivial detail, and giving assignments 
that challenge students, demanding 


thinking in the completion of assignments. 


4. Demonstrating such an intense 
interest and enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject area that students are motivated 
to their fullest capacities. 


5. Being available for counseling stu- 
dents before and after graduation. 


6. Publication of original work 
through any information medium. 


7. Participation in the development 
of courses or curricula. 


8. Development of a generally ap- 
plicable model such as conceptual, 
mathematical or probability. 


9. Contribution to the improvement 
of laboratories or other facilities. 


10. Development of teaching equip- 
ment or development of a wider appli- 
cation of teaching equipment pre- 
viously developed. 


CONGRATULATIONS MATT!! 


For those of you thinking of using 
our teaching consultation service 
next term, now is the time to let 

us know. For more information please 
contact Jane Magnan local 397. 


May we take this opportunity to wish 
you all a Happy Holiday Season from 
the Learning Development Staff. 


Ron Smith - - Director 
Jane Magnan - --Assistant Director 
Noreen Linton - Secretary 


